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‘‘Juvenile parties, Mr. Umfreville. Children’s 
Christmas games and festivities. Only once a year, so 
I suppose they must have them.” 

When Percy and Idonea took leave, Lina embraced 
the latter with unusual affection, and whispered, 

‘T don’t know what I shall do without you, after 
all. I have bought you a purse to hold your large 
fortune. You must write to me every day. I shall 
be so naughty.” 

‘‘Thank you. I will, dear, and you will write to 
me,” returned Idonea, receiving a small parcel. 

Idonea’s “large fortune” was a five-pound note, 
paid her in advance by Mrs. Dooner as her quarter’s 
salary. It was not large, yet Idonea felt that she 
had done nothing to deserve it. She had, she thought, 
in her over-conscientiousness, taken all and given 
nothing in return. But Lina’s parting words re- 
assured her. The wilful girl liked her better than 
she had imagined; and even Mrs. Dooner’s farewell 
was kind; while Miss Dooner shook hands with a 
show of warmth. 

‘‘T must see the last of you,” eried Lina, skipping 
past the big hall-porter, in spite of her mother’s 
remonstrance, and standing in the doorway. ‘I 
wish I were going with you; I long to see the City 
Arabs, and ‘ Nobody’s children,’ and all the people 
one reads about and doesn’t believe in.”’ 

‘“We should be delighted to introduce you,” said 
Percy. 

“Ask Mrs. Dooner to let you come!” cried 
Idonea. 

Although Idonea had been nearly three months in 
London, she had seen little or nothing of it. The 
Horticultural and Kensington Gardens, the Kensing- 
ton Museum, and the Albert Memorial, were nearly 
all she knew of the great city. Even the walk across 
Hyde Park to the Marble Arch was new to her; for 
the lectures she and Lina attended were within the 
charmed circle of which Queen’s Gate formed part. 
She had not even been within the Exhibition build- 
ing, although it faced her every day. 

Any one who has seen London at Christmastide 
will easily imagine her astonishment at the shops: 
every window’ crowded with tempting articles, 
warily arranged to entrap the unwary. It was as if 
the whole world had united to adorn London, as in 
reality it had; for, as every nationality under heaven 
may be found in this marvellous metropolis, so every 
product from every clime on the face of the earth was 
displayed in its shops. Percy forgot his sermons, 
his starving poor, and even Miss Stiffens, in his 
amusement end pleasure at Idonea’s exclamations of 
amazement. Now the gorgeous jewellery, now the 
magnificent silks and furs, anon the piles of artistically 
arranged dried fruits, the confectionery, the hot- 
house flowers. And then the tempting toys, the 
books, the presents of every description and price. 
Idonea’s five-pound note burnt in her purse. If only 
she could send some of them to those she loved best. 
But she turned away from the sight of sights—the 
prize meat, so glaringly prominent. Not even the 
holly and mistletoe that enwreathed the huge ox 
and its slain neighbours could reconcile her to this 
wonderful display, repeated, it seemed, at every 
hundred yards. Percy informed her that the Japanese 
ambassadors had been equally surprised at the sight, 
and had wondered that so great a nation as England 
should make a show of what they in Japan hid away 
from view. As to the geese, turkeys, and various 
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Great Britain, much less ready for the spit in its 
mighty capital. It sickened her to think of what it 
cost to feed those millions of voluptuous rich, while 
yet, as Percy said, there were tens of thousands of 
comparatively starving poor. ‘‘ But,” he added, 
with his usual justice, ‘‘ you shall see, to-morrow, 
what the rich citizen does for his poorer brother.” 
All through crowded Oxford Street, across the 
Circus—almost impassable for the throng—down part 
of busy Regent Street and then back, into Oxford 
Street again, and on, and on, until they reached 
Holborn. Idonea tried in vain to realise the hust- 
ling, bustling crowds, out of which it was impossible 
to get. Where were these myriads of human beings 
going ?—what were they doing?—of what think- 
ing? The problems that have puzzled men for many 
a generation were beginning to work in her young 
mind, and she felt, for the first time in her life, only 
an atom in the mass. She said so to Percy. 

‘Yet an atom capable of influence by contact with 
the mass,”’ said he. 

It was not until Idonea turned off from the tho- 
roughfare into her brother’s part of Holborn that sho 
fully understood the difference between the West and 
East End. When she began her long walk she had 
seen little but carriages and smart people as she went 
on her way; every sort of equipage was mingled, and 
every class of people; but omnibuses, cabs, drays, 
men of business, and the poor appeared to be more 
the features of Holborn, though the shops were sti!l 
brilliantly attractive, and thousands of people were 
gazing into them. 

It pained’ Idonea to remark how many poor women 
stood around the butchers’-shops, and what numbers 


the confectioners’. 

‘‘Tf we could only give them each a bun!”’ sho 
said. 

‘‘ Ah, if we could!” ejaculated Percy, dragging 
her on, for*this poverty in the midst of plenty always 
went to his heart. 

‘“‘In the north, everybody is happy at Christmas- 
time,” sighed Idonea. 

“We must do our best to help them to be happy 
here. They might be, but for the gin-palaces,”’ sail 
Percy, firmly setting his teeth—those gin-palaces were 
in his dreams by night and by day. ‘‘ Look at that 
one,” he added, pointing to a house of glass at the 
corner of a miserable street. ‘‘ It makes our preach- 
ing almost vain. But I hope we shall have a people’s 
café hard by it soon.” 

When they reached his lodgings they found the 
door surrounded by a group of poor folk who had 
come for tickets for a dinner on the morrow. Idonea 
thought she had never seen people so wan-looking 
and poorly clad. Percy had the tickets in his pocket, 
and distributed them then and there. e also 
reminded them cheerfully of the Wonderful Birth 
they hoped to celebrate the following day, and urged 
upon them the duty of serviag Him who had chosen 
poverty and labour as His earthly heritage. 

“We will try, sir; but ’tis hard to be good when 
one is hungry,” said a spokesman. ‘‘There’s a 
— boy just took to a ’Formatory for stealing of 
a loaf.” 

At that moment Miss Stiffens opened the door. 

Now, Percy had not told Idonea that Miss Stiffens 
objected to visitors, and had found it difficult to 
manage a bedroom for her. He looked with some 
anxiety to see what effect his sister would have on 
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one so amiable to him, so suspicious of every one 


else. He perceived that she eyed Idonea thoroughly, 
made.a solemn curtsey, and feigned not to perceive a 
friendly offer of the hand on the part of that damsel. 

‘‘ My brother has so often written to us about you, 
Miss Stiffens,’”’ said Idonea, ‘‘ we seem to know you 
quite well.” 
~ «Much obliged to Mr. Umfreville, I’m sure,’’ said 
Miss Stiffens, in a voice which assured Percy that 
Idonea had made a false step, for Miss Stiffens was 
one who objected to be spoken and written about, 
and was sensitive to criticism. 

Idonea, however, was in a mood to be charmed 
with everything, and even went into raptures over 
Percy’s dull room, which somewhat softened Miss 
Stiffens. Her voice sounded genial when she in- 
formed Percy that there was a mat-basket below, 
which had been left for him by one of the messenger 
brigade. 

“T could searcely get rid of him, sir, because he 
insisted on seeing you,’’ she said. 

‘‘One of my boys, I dare say. We can see the 
top of their big house from this window. Idoe, I will 
introduce you to some of our young, thriving shoe- 
blacks. Suppose we all three examine the contents 
of the mat-basket together, Miss Stiffens.”’ 

Miss Stiffens fetched the basket, and stood looking 
on, while Percy carefully unfastened the knots. 

“We know the value of twine, Miss Stiffens, 
don’t we?” he said, when Idonea urged him to cut 
it. ‘With Mr. Dooner’s compliments,” he added, 
taking up a card that lay within. ‘This is virtue 
rewarded, Idonea.”’ 

“A fine fat turkey, I do declare!” cried Miss 
Stiffens, stooping to raise one of those splendid birds 
that Idonea had pitied so much a short time before. 
‘‘What a weight!” gently dancing it. . ‘‘ Our piece of 
beef will hang, Mr. Umfreville. This—” 

“Let us have it to-morrow, by all means. It will 
dine the household. A slice or two off the breast 
will be the very thing for your father, and,” said 
Percy— 

“Tt will serve you for a week besides!” inter- 
rupted Miss Stiffens, who was still affectionately 
weighing the turkey. 

“T was going to say that we might give a dinner 
to old Sally Slow, and that poor consumptive Priscilla 
Perkins, and one or two others I could name.” 

Idonea laughed a merry, ringing laugh, that made 
the dark room cheerful, and said, ‘‘ He has large 
ideas of the capabilities of a turkey, Miss Stiffens.” 

“Tf I was to give in to them, Miss Umfreville, 
there would be none left for your dinner, much less 
for his. He thinks a neck of mutton will feed a 
parish, and that bought for a whole week’s chops, 
and the scrag end for broth ; and your brother doesn’t 
like onions, so it is difficult to flavour it.” 

“You give my sister a poor idea of our housekeep- 
ng,” said Percy, seeing that Idonea’s countenance 
ell. 

‘Time some of your friends should know how you 
starve yourself, and all for idle vagabones who might 
work if they would,” said Miss Stiffens, with a signi- 
ficant glance at Idonea. 

She carried off the turkey and basket triumphantly, 
and after she had departed, the brother and sister 
discussed Mr. Dooner’s unexpected kindness and 
Miss Stiffens’s characteristics. 


_,‘‘She seems very fond of you, 


Idonea. Perey,” remarked 
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‘« Very,” replied he, enigmatically. 

“So kind of Mr. Dooner—and Lina,” said ldonea, 
remembering her purse, and taking it out to open 
and admire. ‘Oh, Percy, look here. She has 
actually enclosed a half-sovereign for the twins ! ” 

That bright coin was, in effect, quietly reposing in 
a corner of the purse, with a few lines concerning its 
purpose. Lina little imagined the pleasure it gave 
and would give. 

No sooner was the modest but well-cooked dinner 
over than Idonea, tired though she was, begged to 
be allowed to spend Lina’s gift; so Percy forthwith 
took her to St. Paul’s Churchyard, where she pur- 
chased so many cheap and useful articles that her 
brother declared he could not have made half-a- 
sovereign go farther himself. 

“They are all of light weight, except the two 
books, and I have money for the postage,” reflected 
Idonea, who had herself bought the books for the 
boys; ‘‘and I have sent mother a lovely warm shawl 
that I made her. She will have it for to-morrow.” 

When the shopping was completed, Percy took her 
to the cathedral. Her mind was ever attuned to awe 
of the sublime, and rose now instantly to other 
thoughts. The afternoon service was about to begin, 
and they remained to take part in it. The brother 
and sister, kneeling together in prayer, or standing 
side by side in praise, felt how trifling were the cares, 
hopes, tumults of life, in comparison with the eternal 
joys and peace of the kingdom of Christ. Their 
thanksgiving went up for the advent of the Son of 
man and of God, in a sin-soiled world. 

It was dark when they left the cathedral, and 
lamps were lighted both inside and out. Idonea felt 
solemnised as she passed from the restful service 
to the restless din of the city, and she and Percy 
threaded the crowds in Newgate Street in compara- 
tive silence, until he pointed out to her the massive 
walls and grated windows of the huge prison that 
gloomily marks its commencement. 

“No happy Christmas there,” he said; ‘though 
even the prisoners get Christmas fare; but the timo 
is coming when the prisoners will go free.” 

On their reaching home, Idonea made the tea, 
and while it was brewing in the fender she arranged 
the room. The faded red curtains were drawn, the 
gas lighted, and the fire blazing before she began 
operations. Miss Stiffens had seen to that, but she 
moved a chair here and another there, pulled the 
sofa from the wall to the fire, and finally stuck some 
holly about the mantelpiece, thus giving the apart- 
ment a more cheerful and homelike appearance. 
‘This seems like Christmas again,” said Percy, as 
they sat down totea. ‘‘ You remind me that I am a 
bachelor, dear Doe, and fast growing into an old 
one. How pleasant it is to have a lady dispensing 
the steaming beverage. The very kettle sings for 
you, and I declare Miss Stiffens’s cat has found you 
out. She never comes near me.” 

“That is a bad sign,” replied Idonea. ‘You are 
sure to be an old maid if a cat follows you. May I 
give pussy some of this? I suppose it is milk, but 
it is slightly blue.” 

She stooped down to place a saucer on the floor 
just as Percy was cutting a piece of his brown bread. 
The door was suddenly thrown open, and, unper- 
ceived by them for the moment, Neville Fairborn 
appeared. 

‘“‘My dear fellow, I am so glad to see you,” 








exclaimed Percy, starting up. 
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At the same moment Idonea’s head reappeared 
behind the teapot, and Neville recognised with 
astonishment the young lady whom he had last seen 
at Queen’s Gate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


’Tis long since we were forced to part, at least it seems so to my grief, 
For sorrow wearies us like time, but, ah ! it brings not time’s relief. 
—Thomas Davis. 


** Your sister! Miss Umfreville! Impossible!” 
‘Mr. Neville Fairborn! How can that be?” 

Such were the exclamations, when Percy intro- 
duced his guests to one another. 

**T have had the pleasure of meeting Miss Umfre- 
ville several times,” said Neville, with hesitation. 
‘You did not tell me your sister was at Mr. Dooner’s, 
Umfreville.”’ 

‘‘T was not aware that you knew the Dooners, 
and you took no interest in my family,” replied 
Percy. ‘ But sit down and have some tea. I am 
going to ring for another cup and saucer.” 

The cosey tea-table is, we all know, a circle for 
gossip, and it did not lose its character on the present 
oceasion.. The Idonea of Crown Buildings, Holborn, 
was not the Idonea of Queen’s Gate, Hyde Park. 
Natural, bright, and intelligent, she talked without 
reserve, treating Neville as an old friend. Here, her 
manners were easy, for she was at home ; there, they 
were restrained, for—she wasnot at home. She told 
Neville that she had not seen his face so clearly 
when they met by the Hermitage as to recognise him, 
but she knew him as the gentleman she had met at 
the railway station. 

Neville had come to tell Percy ‘of his adventure 
with Madame Ronda, and to consult him upon the 
best course to pursue concerning that lady. He saw 
no reason for concealing his encounter from Idonea, 
so she was taken into his confidence, after promising 
not to mention it to any of the Dooner family. He 
had been that morning to repay his loan and inquire 
for Madame Ronda. The door had been opened by 
an untidy servant-girl, who took the envelope con- 
taining the half-crown to Madame Ronda, saying 
she was ill in bed. One of the little girls, whom 
he had seen when he was there before, brought 
him a message of thanks. She said her mamma 
was sorry she could not see the gentleman, but 
she was not well. ‘Her hand pains her so,” 
added the child, confidentially. ‘‘She cannot dress 
herself, and me and Toto aren’t big enough. I wish 
we were, don’t you?”’ 


**Of course, I do,”’ Neville had replied, not know- 
ing what else to say. ‘‘ You had better get her a 
doctor.” 


‘We haven’t got no money,” whispered the little 
girl, glancing round as if fearing to be overheard. 

Neville’s hand was in his pocket, which was re- 
furnished with coin though not with purse. 

‘“‘ That will pay for one,” he said, slipping a sove- 
reign into the child’s hand. 

“‘How good of you!” exclaimed Idonea, when 
she had made herself mistress of all the adven- 
ture, save the donation of the sovereign. ‘Madame 
Ronda left us almost immediately after we parted 
from you in the music-room. What sort of house 
has she? Does she seem in a very miserable 
condition? I would give anything to go and see her. 
- is a strange but interesting person, and so 
clever.’ 
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“‘T wish you would go and see her, Miss Umfre- 
ville,” replied Neville. ‘‘ Her abode was none of the 
smartest. Still, she teaches in aristocratic quarters, 
and should not be badly off.” 

“I don’t think she has much teaching,” said 
Idonea. ‘‘ Lina told me that some lady had written 
to Mrs. Dooner, and begged her to employ her out 
of charity. But she is acapital mistress, and should 
be well occupied.” 

‘‘Has Mrs. Dooner been to see her?” asked 
Neville. 

“T think not. She only knows her as a teacher.” 

“Cheap charity, probably,” remarked Percy. 
‘‘ Many people bestow their alms by taking as much 
as they can out of the recipient at the lowest possible 
return. The rich, who give the costliest entertain- 
ments, and are housed and dressed like Indian 

rinces, are sometimes the meanest in trifles and the 
east open-handed in charity.” 

‘“May I go and see her, Percy?” asked eager 
Idonea. 

‘Nothing easier. An omnibus will put you down 
at her door,” was the answer. 

“Tt must be on your own responsibility,” put in 
Neville. ‘‘ You must on no account name me or 
give my address; though, if—if—’’ He paused. 

‘Tf money is wanted you will sell your watch—I 
forgot; you can’t do that; but your top-coat, to 
furnish it,” supplied Percy. 

‘It is too cold for that,” laughed Idonea; “ but I 
think I understand.” 

When they had finished tea they drew round the 
fire. Percy pulled forward his own particular chair 
for Neville, and seated himself next Idonea on the 
sofa. When Miss Stiffens came to clear the table, 
she gave a disapproving ‘‘Hem!” 

‘What is it, Miss Stiffens?’”’ asked Percy, who 
understood it. 

“You will take cold out of your own chair. 
There’s a draught in that corner,” replied Miss 
Stiffens. 

‘“‘T must risk it to-night. It is long since I have 
sat by my sister’s side,” returned Percy. 

Neville rose, declaring that he had no intention of 
usurping the throne. Both he and Miss Stiffens 
looked enviously at the pair on the sofa ; albeit, they 
were only brother and sister, but Miss Stiffens turned 
her back on them with another emphatic ‘“‘ Hem!” 
and Neville resumed his seat. But he did not remain 
long; he fancied himself in the way, and took leave 
somewhat abruptly. Percy invited him to come on 
the morrow and share Mr. Dooner’s turkey, but as 


-Idonea did not second the invitation he declined. The 


truth was that she wished to be alone with her brother. 

‘“‘That was not like you, my Doe; you did not 
even ask him,” said Percy, reprodchfully. 

‘He is so queer ; I can’t make him out,’’ returned 
Idonea. 

‘‘ He is a good fellow, but eccentric. His bringing- 
up was against him,” said Percy. 

‘Why does he call himself Neville, without the 
Fairborn?” ; 

Percy reflected before answering this question; 
then he resolved to give Idonea the outlines of 
Clarina’s history. He did so very briefly, adding 
that Neville’s search for her might be frustrated if 
she were to hear the name of Fairborn. ; 

‘‘ What was Miss Fairborn like, Percy ?”’ inquired 
Idonea when the tale was told and she had pondered 
over it. 
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‘Like? I scarcely know,” he returned, absently 
—‘‘like a wild goat, I think.” 

The tone, the manner, the words touched Idonea. 
She looked into her brother’s face and saw there an 
expression of melancholy absorption unusual to it. 
In an instant she believed she had found the 
solution of an enigma that had often puzzled her. 
Percy had loved Clarina, and that was why he had 
not married ; hitherto she had attributed his celibacy 
to other causes. Fancy-free herself, she had space 
for sympathy. Her brother had inspired her with a 
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new feeling, and a tender pity for him and her she 
fancied his lost love arose in her heart. Hitherto 
she had regarded him with admiration and a touch 
of awe, as one who was sacrificing himself for his 
work. Now that little spark of sentiment kindled a 
still fairer light around him, and she imagined a 
heart wounded by an unspoken sorrow. She placed 
her hand in his, wound an arm round his neck, and 
kissed him. Neither spoke, but after a short space 
Percy returned her sisterly embrace, rose, and silently 





left the room. 
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AN OLD BOOK. 
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THE MURDER OF 


I HAVE in my possession an old book, extremely 

rare, published at Rome in 1588. Itis a square 
quarto, with a magnificently engraved title-page, on 
which is a long title, here translated from the Italian 
original :— 


“Six Books of Allusions, Allegories, and Emblems, of 
“Signor Principio Fabrici, of Teramo, upon the Life, Works, 
“‘and Deeds of Gregory the Thirteenth, Pontiff Maximus. 
‘In which, under the Allegory of the Dragon, the Arms of 
“‘the said Pontiff, is described the true form of a Christian 
‘Prince, and other things, the sum of which may be read 
‘after the Dedication of the work to his most illustrious 
“and Excellent Signor the Duke of Sora.” 


Each page has an elaborate engraving, accom- 
panied by a sonnet and marginal notes. The en- 
gravings, not less than 256 in number, are all from 
the graver of Natalio Bonifazio, a Dalmatian artist, 
who worked from about 1570 to 1595, and whose 
works, with the exception of some plates illustrating 
the transport of the Egyptian Obelisk to Rome by 
Fontana in 1590, are little known, his signature 
being frequently confounded with that of Nicolas 

eatrizet. 

When Signor Principio Fabrici, Canon of Abruzzi, 
wrote this vast assemblage of sonnets upon the vir- 
tues of Pope Gregory, and described therein the true 
form of a Christian Prince, he was determined that 
nothing should be wanting to make the work a 
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monument of his poetic powers, zeal, and learning, 
a worthy tribute to the pope, and an almost unique 
gift to his ‘‘ Signore e Lae then singolarissimo”’ the 
Duke of Sora, Marquis of Vignola, of the Council of 
the Catholic King (Philip 1 of Spain), and Captain- 
general of his men-at-arms of Lombardy; who was 
in fact the son of the pope before he had become a 
cleric, and who, in his youth, was the person described 
by Cardinal Como as ‘ignor Giacomo Boncompagni 
of Bologna, closely connected with his Holiness.” 

So great a work demanded time, and although the 
author “with all due reverence kissed the most holy 
feet of the pontiff” in an eloquent dedication, and 
presented the volume to the pope, as is represented 
in a full-page engraving, in 1582, it was not destined 
to be given to the world before the old man’s death, 
in April, 1585. But in November of the same year, 
being the first of Pope Sixtus v, the “Seal of the 
Fisherman”’ was affixed to the licence to publish. 
This was done in 1588 by the great Roman printer 
Bartholomew Grassi, who sped the work on its way 
with a description of the care and pains it had cost 
him, and many laudatory epigrams. On examining 
the book the reader is amazed at the ingenuity with 
which the author has carried out his idea of allegor- 
ising the dragon-ensign which constituted the bear- 





ings of the Boncompagni family. All story, sacred 
or profane, is ransacked for images of the dragon or 
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its relatives—serpent, basilisk, ‘‘gorgon and hydra, 
and chimera dire”—which may shadow forth the 
strength or benignity of the pontiff. So far as we 
can judge, the only possible reference absent is to 
the “Dragon of the great Pendragonship,” of which 
we can find no trace. Each of the author’s fancies is 
embodied in a sonnet, usually excellently written, and 
the page is headed by an engraving on copper, which 
carries out the same idea. Author and artist seem 
to have worked well together, and the result is, of its 
kind, almost unexampled. 

Serving as backgrounds to these Draconic or. Dra- 
gon compositions, there are often very interesting 
representations of churches, hospitals, and bridges 
built by the pontiff, and also portions of Italian 
cities, notably Bologna, the pope’s native city, where 
he had spent his earlier years as a jurist of eminence. 

But the illustrations which are of the highest 
interest are such as emblematise deeds of Gregory, 
and which ‘‘ show forth the true ideal of a Christian 
Prince ;” and of these the page selected for illustra- 
tion is of greatest importance, adding, as it does, 
another, hitherto unnoticed, to the list of represen- 
tations of the massacre of Coligny in 1572, which 
must have been made with the cognisance of the 
pope, and which show that he contemplated with satis- 
faction even the most brutal episodes of that event. 

Our illustration is copied in fac-simile from an 
emblem in the first of the six books into which the 
work is divided. It will be seen that the picture, 
sonnet, and notes constitute a curiously complete 
chain of evidence of the favour with which news of 
the murder of Coligny was received, and of the per- 
fect understanding whiéh existed that the massacre 
of the Huguenots had been previously decided upon 
in the Vatican Councils. 

For greater clearness and exactitude,we add literal 
translations of the Italiam sonnet-and of the Latin 
notes, so far as they bear upon what is described on 
another page as the “‘casus Oolignij,” the Coligny 
affair. The sonnet is as follows: 
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“ Since Coligny is dead in France and his ill 
odour quencheda—his followers scattered and broken, 
and given to the blind labyrinth of ever dark and 
black night ; 

“ Remained the dissolute Turk, overcome by 
threatening, horrible, hard blows, and the broad 
provinces of Asia corrupt, trembling at the arm 
that held the arrows. 

“ Stilled every proud andthaughty soul. Enemy 
to God and rebel to His dear Spouse, whom each 
evil and foolish soul abhors. 

“ Now bind, every friend of truth and stern 
justice, on his fair locks and consecrated temples, 
the chosen crown of good iron !” 


The page is headed “ Tlli robur,” and in keeping 
with that idea the sonneteer congratulates the pope 
upon the extinction of the Huguenots by the mas- 
sacre of 1572, and then felicitates him upon the 
heavy blow dealt the Turkish power at Lepanto in 
1571, and concludes with a warning to Christendom 
to be ready for further deeds of strength against the 
enemies of the “dear Spouse,” the Church. 

In the index at the end of the volume references 
and descriptions of the plates are given, the note 
upon the engraving we reproduce being as follows: 
“An image of Asia, as a woman seated, and extend- 
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ing her left hand over a Pheenix; the right is held 
to her breast. Over against her is represented the 
Coligny affair, and, between, the Dragon crowned 
with iron is perceived upon a squared stone.” 

The short Latin note at the side of the page, 
descriptive of the picture, gives us, in brief, a vast 
amount of information. It reads: ‘The slaughter 
of Coligny and his companions, considered by many 
Roman pontiffs in the Vatican Palace, and completed 
by Gregory x11, is seen depicted.” 

The occurrence of the evidence we have given 
of the delight felt at the Vatican at the frightful 
crime committed by Charles 1x is very important, 
published, as it was, a few years after, and when the 
heat of fanatical fury might be supposed to have 
passed. The note given above tallies precisely with 
the inscription placed over the doorway of the church 
of St. Mark, whither Pope Gregory went in grand 
procession to offer up thanks for the news of the 
event, in which it was described as having taken 
place in consequence ‘‘of counsels given to that 
object” (consiliorum ad rem datorum). 

As is well-known, three frescoes by Vasari, com- 
missioned by the pope, still exist in the Vatican 
library, representing episodes of the massacre. Cer- 
tain inscriptions, explanatory of the pictures, are now 
removed, but one of them was identical with a 
portion of the note we have quoted, ‘‘ Ceedes Colignii 
et sociorum ejus.” 

Another art-memorial of the crime is the medal of 
Gregory, with, on the obverse, a destroying angel, 
bearing in one hand a sword, in the other a cross; 
before him several figutes dead, dying, or in flight, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Ugonottorum strages,’”’ 1572, ** Mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots.” The medal is signed on 
the reverse, below the head of Gregory, “F. P.,” and 
is thought to have been executed by Bonzaga, known 
as Fredericus Parmanensis. 





An engraving, a portion of which is somewhat 
similar to the left half of the design we reproduce, 





was executed late in the seventeenth century, by 
Gaspar Bouttat, at Antwerp. 

As if to give a still more intimate relation to 
the event, the copy of Fabrici’s Emblems I have 
described is carefully engrossed on the title-page, 


“Domus probat Paris. Soc. Jesu,” ‘‘The house of 
the Society of Jesus at Paris approves.” This might 


friend to the order. f 

As a proof of the complicity of the pope and his 
counsellors in the great crime, this page from Fabrici’s 
Emblems is of value. We commend it to the notice 
of M. Bordier, who has recently published a treatise 
entitled “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
Modern Criticism.’ From a notice of this treatise 
in the “ Christianisme au XIXme Siécle,” we quote 
some sentences : 

In a museum at Lausanne, M. Bordier noticed, 
indeed we may almost say discovered, this precious 





well be the case, as Gregory xm1 was a very steady 
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relic, the only painting which exists of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. It is the work of an inferior 
colourist, but of a good designer, and, what is of 
more importance, of an exact historian ; indeed, in 
studying this painting, which contains nearly 150 
figures, and in comparing it with the celebrated 
description of St. Bartholomew’s Day left by the great 
historian, De Thou, one is struck with the identity of 
detail preserved to posterity by the painter and by 
the writer. Both mention the guard given to Coligny 
by the king the day before—the attempt at assassi- 
nation by Montrevel—the corpse of Coligny gazed at 
by the Duke of Guise, the Duke d’Aumale, and “ the 
Bastard d’Angouléme,” the profanation of the body 
of the admiral by the crowd, the escape of Teligny 
over the roofs, the ladies of the Louvre coming out 
shamelessly to look at the Huguenot corpses, the 
unfortunate De Piles denouncing, at the very 
moment of his assassination, the king’s breach of his 
word, the flight of Montgomery, etc., etc. Now, De 
Thou did not publish his history till 1607, while 
Dubois, the painter of the picture we refer to, died at 
Geneva August 24th, 1584. Here, then, are two 
absolutely independent portraitures of the same facts 
—two pages of history confirming each other. But 
M. Bordier does not restrict himself to a mere de- 
scription of this very interesting and important 
painting.* 

The picture only suggests the question, Did 
Charles rx fire from windows of the Louvre? and 
this the learned author considers under all its as- 
pects. Is this firing of the king a fact, or is it not ? 
Dubois, the contemporary painter, answers ‘‘ Yes,” 
but in these days there are those who would deny 
it. Mr, Bordier maintains that the testimony of 
the sixteenth century is worth more than the doubts 
of the nineteenth. The fact of the firing is recorded 
in 1573, in a Protestant book; it is asserted by 





* The engraving which we give as a frontispiece is from the picture 
painted by Philip Calderon, R.A., and was exhibited in the Academy in 
1860. It represents an apartment in the house of Walsingham, the 
are ambassador, during the massacre of St. Bartholomew, on the 
15th August, 1572. The house of our ambassador was looked upon as a 
sanctuary, and many of all creeds and nations were protected there. 
The French, having a wholesome dread of the power of Queen Elizabeth, 
did not attack it. 
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D’Aubigné in prose, in his ‘‘ Universal History,” 
and in verse in his ‘‘ Tragiques.” Brantome, the 
Roman Catholic, agrees on this point with the 
Huguenots ; and one of Charles rx’s own preachers, 
a Jesuit named Sorbin, in defending his master, 
accused on this head. by the Huguenots, restricts 
himself to the assertion that he was the destroyer 
of Calvinistic idolatry, and so faithful and loyal in 
his efforts to suppress these pests, that had not God 
called him, none of them would have been left. 
The fact was believed by every one—by Bossuet and 
by Voltaire—till it was called in question in this 
nineteenth century by an abbé, who, we may notice 
in passing, was condemned short!y afterwards to the 
pillory and to exile. But the doubts of the abbé of 
the nineteenth century are now shared by some very 
respectable people, such as the Marquis de Chene- 
vievre, 1851; M. Fournel, 1856; M. Loiseleut, 
1873. Even a Protestant writer says, ‘‘The thing 
is neither proved nor satisfactorily refuted.” But 
we do not hesitate to adopt the opinion of M. 
Bordier, and to maintain the truth of the firing. 
The question as to the premeditation of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew is also considered by our author. 
We cannot attempt a summary of the pages of 
M. Bordier, but we are sure that what he states 
as the result of his researches, which have been 
complete, and include the consultation of decisive 
documents, will settle the question for every inde- 
pendent reader. It is evident that the Peace of 
St. Germain, the steps taken to bring Coligny to 
court, and the marriage of the Princess Marguerite 
to Henry of Navarre, were three acts intended to 
deceive the Protestants, to lull them into a false 
security, and to draw them to Paris, for a very dif- 
ferent object than that of the marriage itself. More- 
over, the fact of this being a plot is owned by the 
king, the queen, by two popes, and by three car- 
dinals. ™ 

We have thus historical demonstration both that 
the massacre of the Huguenots was decreed and 
approved by Pope Gregory and his council, and that 
the infamous plan was carried out with the direct 
assistance of the French king. T. me % 
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Ly pence this year celebrates the fiftieth anni- 
. versary of her independence. Whatever the 
influence of neighbouring States, it cannot be doubted 
that the history of Belgian independence will be 
regarded by the future student of the nineteenth 
century as an interesting incident in the history of 
its leading political idea— Constitutionalism. 

For a long period after the Netherlands, as such, 
began to play a part in the affairs of Europe, even 
when nominally united on an equal footing, the 
northern division invariably assumed the tone and 
aspect of authority towards the sister country. Bel- 
gium was always regarded and treated by Holland as 
her vassal. In 1715 Holland obtained the important 
wight of filling the Belgian arsenal with Dutch troops. 
In 1727 Charles vr tried in vain to enable Belgium 
to partake with Holland in the commerce of the 
Indies. 'Phese two instances will suffice to illustrate 
the relative position of the two countries. Revolu- 
tionary France liberated Flemish soil, while at the 





same time appropriating it; but in 1814 Belgium 
was unconditionally restored to the great Powers. 
By the Treaty of London in the same year, a fusion 
intime et compléte between the two divisions of the 
Low Countries was stipulated. This stipulation 
proved, as was only likely, a dead letter, owing to 
the traditional supremacy and greater influence of 
Holland. By the new constitution Holland was 
virtually placed first. The Dutch language was 
regarded as the official language, the taxes were 
regulated in the interests of Holland, and Dutchmen 
invariably given the preference over Belgians in the ~ 
distribution of public official posts. 
Since the Reformation, Holland and Belgium have 
passed through three principal periods of internal 
change. The revolution of the sixteenth century, 
which resulted in the establishment of the Dutch 
Republic and the final relegation of Flanders to 
Phillip 1; the Brabantine revolution of 1789, the 
proximate cause of which was the violent changes 
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Joseph 1 of Austria sought to effect among a people 
unwilling and unprepared to receive them; and 
lastly, the revolution of 1830, the upshot of which 
was the present ‘‘ independence” under the forms of 
constitutional monarchy. 

The first of these revolutions was essentially 
religious ; it occurred at a time when religious in- 
terests were still paramount in Europe, and may be 
viewed as one among the religious wars of the 
Reformation. The second was also to a large extent 
religious in its origin, being a protest on the part of 
Catholic Flanders against the restrictions placed on 
its clergy by the “ philosophic” Joseph 11; although 
revolutionary ideas in the special sense of the term 
were not wanting, and indeed the conflict between 
the supporters of the latter and of the ancien régime 
may be considered the primary cause of Flanders 
falling so easy a prey to Joseph’s successor, before 
its absorption into the French Republic. The revo- 
lution of 1830, about to be described, was mainly 
patriotic, its chief object being national indepen- 
dence. 

By the conferences of 1814 the Netherlands, includ- 
ing Belgium, were united under William 1 of Orange. 
‘The purpose of the allies in this was to create a 
neighbouring Power of sufficient size and strength to 
counterbalance that of France. William’s intense 
and hereditary hatred of everything French was only 
equalled by his hatred of everything savouring of 
eighteenth-century philosophy. An ardent Pro- 
testant, he looked with an eye of little favour more- 
over on Catholic Belgium. By the new constitution 
the legislative power rested with the Council-General 
and the executive with the king. The constitutional 
programme, approved by the States-General of Hol- 
land, met with a different reception in Belgium; the 
‘votes there were 527 affirmative, 796 negative, with 
280 abstentions. William, with the most astounding 
Michiavellianism, chose to consider the abstentions as 
affirmative votes, and the constitution as accepted by 
a majority of eleven! Of the many grievances which 
the amour propre of the Belgians had to suffer during 
this virtually Dutch régime, the crowning one was the 
a of the French language (in 1823) for all 
public purposes, from the administration of justice to 
the instruction given in the primary schools. So 
great was the general indignation that William was 
compelled in a measure to rescind this decree and 
allow the free use of what had become in a sense the 
national tongue. But scarcely had he made this 


‘concession when, as if to nullify its effect, another | 








act, if anything still more galling to the national | 


pride, was committed—the High Court of Justice 
was removed from Brussels to The Hague. 

Shortly after this last proceeding, the revolution 
of July broke out in Paris, an event which made 
itself immediately felt all over Europe. Everywhere 
discontent with the reactionary policy and restora- 
tions of 1815 was rife. The ‘three glorious days” 
were the signal for widespread efforts at realising 
the principles of constitutionalism, if in no case they 
aimed at anything further. England was busy with 
the reform agitation; Poland and Italy were taking 
up arms to recover their independence; while the 
various states of Germany were demanding of their 
princes the constitutions promised in 1813, 

Belgium, as we shall see, was not behindhand in 
this movement. The 24th of August was the birthday 
of the king. Great festivities had been announced 
for some time previous to take place in Brussels on 
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this day, but when it arrived, the long smouldering 
discontent had become so menacing as to lead the 
authorities to postpone the féte ‘‘ on account,” as they 
alleged, ‘‘of the bad weather.’’ How far this was 
the real reason may be judged when it is said that 
the words, ‘To-day illumination, to-morrow revolu- 
tion,” had been publicly uttered. On the following day 
(Wednesday) ‘‘ The Muette de Portici” (Masaniello) 
was significantly announced to be given at the Opera. 
This had been purposely arranged by the manage- 
ment. In many estaminets such expressions as ‘I 
shall drink no more; it is ten o’clock, they will be 
expecting us,” might have been heard that night, 
showing that an organised popular movement was 
on foot. About ten o’clock the groups surround- 
ing the theatre in the Place de la Monnaie 
began to make a movement towards the office of the 
‘‘ National” journal, where others were awaiting 
them. At half-past ten a cry was raised of ‘To 
Van Maanen, To Lebri” (two unpopular Dutch 
ministers). Its effect was electric: crowds rushed 
to the places designated, and in a short time, while 
the stage Masaniello was singing ‘‘ Des armes, des 
flambeaux,’’ the houses of Van Maanen, Lebri, 
Bagnano, and the director of police, were on the high- 
road to demolition. The signal of insurrection was 
soon raised throughout Brussels and the environs. 
Factories and warehouses might have been seen 
blazing at many different points. Destruction and 
anarchy were the sole watchwords till far into the 
next day, when a fearful scene of devastation pre- 
sented itself. After a few vain efforts to stem the 
torrent, the whole police force had disappeared from 
the streets. About three o’clock on the following 
afternoon, when there were some 4,000 persons 
assembled on the Grand Place, two young men, 
climbing a ladder standing against a lamp in front of 
the Hotel de Ville, affixed thereon a flag bearing 
three colours, red, yellow, and black. This act was 
received with great applause from the surrounding 
crowd, though probably no one at the time under- 
stood its meaning; the flag was in fact most likely 
mistaken for the French tri-colour, but was in reality 
the old Brabantian flag. It was then, for the first 
time, that it made its appearance as the national 
emblem, and it continues so to this day. Towards 
evening some of the chief municipal authorities 
took upon themselves to promise, in the name of 
the king, the dismissal of the obnoxious minister, 
Van Maanen. This, with the retirement of the 
regular troops into their barracks, and the forma- 
tion of a Garde Bourgeoise, under the leadership of 
Emanuel d’Hoogvoorst, in their stead, had the effect 
of pacifying the populace and reducing the town to 
tranquillity for the night, though the Brabantine 
flag continued to float over the Hotel de Ville. 

The next day crowds began again to collect in the 
park and surrounding districts, and the devices, 
banners, etc., intended for the festivities, were made 
into bonfires, but the Garde Bourgeoise prevented 
any recurrence of excesses. The latter, which had 
been improvised the previous day, now received its 
organisation. Each section had a central place ot 
rendezvous appointed it, besides numerous secondary 
posts. Every citizen might serve in the city gua. 
Officers were chosen amongst the notabilities of the 
town. Many public functionaries set the example 
of enrolling themselves as simple soldiers. Numbers 
of the incendiaries were arrested, and judgment pro- 
nounced (when at all) in French ; but the majority 0! 
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As soon as the news of the Government resolution 
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lering 


those arrested were liberated at once. On the 28th | 
ad the the notables of the town assembled to 


the number | reached Brussels, it was determined to defend the 
s they of about fifty in the Hétel de Ville, and having | city against the Dutch troops at all hazards. On the 
S was invited the governor to their deliberation, requested | 30th of August news arrived that the princes had 
1 _ him to name, in view of the crisis, a provisional actually disembarked at Antwerp with six vessels full 
evolu- 


administrative commission, a request which he refused 
ig day on the ground of insufficient authority. A deputa- | 


— tion to the king was then agreed upon 
pera. 
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evented menibers composing it left next day (Sunday, 29th | A deputation was sent to mect him at Vilvorde, 
sch had August) for The Hague. 


‘ |but upon seeing that it bore the Brabantine 
sved its Immediately the court had been apprised of the colours, he threatened its members with arrest, 
place of events taking place at Brussels, a cabinet council | declaring that he would never enter Brussels while 
condary had been held, in which three things were decided they remained on the Hotel de Ville, a threat he 
; gua. upon—the convocation of the States-General for subsequently found good to retract. 

s of the September 13th, the immediate deportation to Brus- The work of constructing barricades throughout 
example sels of the entire army, and the departure thither | the town, already commenced, was now being carried 
Tumbers there and then of the king’s two sons, on with increased energy. Rural auxiliaries, armed 
ent pro- Meanwhile the insurrection was spreading, Louvain, | with the rudest weapons, began to pour into Brussels, 
jority of 4ege, and various other towns being in a state of | and were received with the warmest welcome. Mean- 
erment. | while (September 1st) the prince arrived. He found 
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the streets barricaded and the paving-stones torn up. 
It must be admitted he showed some courage under 
these circumstances, in going out, attended by only a 
few followers, to deliberate with the commandant of 
the Garde Bourgeoise. Passing through the crowd, 
he looked in vain for any sign of orange—the na- 
tional colours were alone visible, whether in the shape 
of flags or cockades. The perfect silence of the masses 
that lined the streets was ominous. 

Numerous interviews held by the prince that day 
with the representatives of the nativnal party resulted 
in nothing more than a few vague promises, though 
his fearless endeavours during his passage through 
the town to induce the people to shout ‘‘ Vive le Roi” 
extorted some admiration. Any favourable effect 
his visit might have produced was nullified by the 
return of the deputation the same evening with an 
unsatisfactory reply from the king. It was then 
that the cry for separation was first definitely raised. 
The ideas afloat previously, although all tending in 
this direction, were in many cases limited to compa- 
rative autonomy, or even the mere dismissal of certain 
obnoxious Dutch functionaries. The Belgian repre- 
sentatives of the States-General in Brussels intimated 
their unanimous resolution not to appear at The 
Hague. The prince then retired with his army, 
which had been located in the neighbourhood of the 
town, during his visit, to Vilvorde. It was continu- 
ally being reinforced by fresh levies from the 
nerth. 

The Dutch press was all this time doing its utmost 
to exasperate the Belgian nation, demanding that the 
rebels should be severely chastised, and styling the 
malcontents robbers and brigands, ete. Seeing the 
urgent position of affairs, the prince repaired to The 
Hague to acquaint his father with the demands of the 
Belgians. ‘The only effect of his representations was 
the dismissal of Van Maanen. Had this been done 
earlier it might have helped the Dutch cause, but as 
it was it failed altogether to allay the public discon- 
tent. The project of separation was finally agreed 
upon when the remaining Belgian members of the 
Council-General assembled at Brussels to give in their 
adhesion to the resolution not to appear again at The 
Hague. Strange to say, this last resolution was shortly 
after rescinded, and the deputies as unanimously 
agreed to present themselves in a body at the opening 
of the Chambers on the 13th. At the same time 
petitions were being prepared in all the great towns, 
praying for separation. At last the 13th arrived, but 
the king’s opening discourse, so far from intimating 
any conciliatory policy, was as inflexible upon the 
subject of the separation as any of his former 
utterances; its effect upon Brussels may be imagined, 
and this was increased by further unfavourablereports, 
continuing daily to flow in, as to the deliberations at 
The Hague. On Sunday the 19th the undercurrent 
of distrust which the working classes had begun to 
feel towards their bourgeois leaders, and especially the 
deputies since their sudden resolution to appear at 
The Hague, manifested itself in an émeute. The idea 
prevailed that a compromise was being entered into, 
and that the project of separation would not be car- 
ried out in its entirety. Cries of ‘‘ Nous sommes 
trahis!’”” ‘‘Nous somme vendus!” might have 
been heard in the streets throughout the day. The 
crowds grew thicker as night drew on, and about 
eleven o'clock there was but one distinguishable cry, 


‘““To arms!” 


Hotel de Ville. The populace was for the time 
dispersed by the military, but reassembled again 
about six o’clock in the morning. All the posts of 
the city guard were then disarmed and the rifles and 
bayonets seized by the people. The armed people 
now supplied the place of the guards and patrolled 
the streets in a tumultous manner, though without 
commiting any excesses. It was on this day that 
the first Provisional Government was constituted. 
The popular representatives, De Potter and the 
Duc de Stassart, were among its numbers. 

The next day the Garde Bourgeoise was rallied 
and reorganised by its indefatigable commandant, 
Emanuel D’ Hoogvoorst, to the number of 3,000 men. 
About midday there was a cry that the Dutch were 
bearing down upon the town; tocsin clanging, 
générale beating, rushing to arms, closing of gates, 
and general confusion ensued. The alarm proved to 
a certain extent false, for it was only the outposts 
whose positions had been advanced, yet it was by 
no means without grave foundation. The king’s 
younger son, Prince Frederick, who was now in com- 
mand of the army at Vilvorde, while his elder brother 
was at The Hague, had just issued a proclamation in 
which he declared his intention of entering Brussels 
with his army in the interests of ‘order.’ Like 
other ‘‘ saviours of society,”’ he appealed to all ‘ res- 
pectable ” and “ well-intentioned ”’ citizens to regard 
his advent as a rescue from ‘‘anarchy.’”’ The unan- 
imity shown in barricading and other defensive 
operations proved, however, that no one was disposed 
to regard it in this light. . 

About three o’clock the next morning there was a 
second alarm, and later on in the day a successful sortie 
was made against the advanced posts of the enemy, 
but it was not until the 23rd that the fighting seriously 
commenced. By six o’clock that morning no doubt 
was left that the whole Dutch force was bearing 
down on the city in earnest. 

No time was to be lost; the barricading of the 
streets had only just been completed when an attack 
was made upon the Porte de Flandre. The popula- 
tion of the quarter may be said literally to havo 
flung themselves en masse upon the Dutch. The first 
weapons that came to hand were used; from every 
window and from every roof paving-stones, tiles, and 
articles of furniture were showered down upon the 
devoted column, which the defenders soon had the 
satisfaction of beholding in confused and precipitate 
retreat. 

The attacking army, composed of 10,000 men, had 
been divided into four columns, one of these proceed- 
ing along the Flanders Road, another the Lacken 
Road, a third the Schaerbeck Road, and a fourth the 
Louvain Road. The next to attack Brussels was the 
one entering by the Porte de Lacken, which, although 
it was successful, remained to a great extent inactive. 
The great point was the Porte de Schaerbeck, and 
this, after a vigorous resistance, was taken. Then 
followed the Porte de Louvain. 

But though the army had effected an entry it found 
its progress arrested at every step by the huge barri- 
cades that defended every street and every opening. 
With immense difficulty the main body succeeded 
towards the end of the day in entrenching themselves 
in the park, while the Bruxellois took up their chief 
positions along the Rue Royale. Numerous sorties 
were made, and most of the fighting of the next three 
days took place here and in the immediate neigh- 





At midnight an attempt was made to force the 


bourhood. The Dutch were unable to penetrate 
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farther into the town, though their positions covered 
nearly the whole of the high ground from the Boule- 
vard de Waterloo to the Botanical Gardens. They 
were hemmed in by the Belgians along the whole 
line, every house being converted into a temporary 
citadel. The Dutch, in orderto exhaust the ammunition 
of the Bruxellois, resorted to the singular stratagem 
of tying the corpses of their soldiers to the trees in 
the park, which the latter mistaking through the 
foliage for living men, vigorously fusiladed. The 
defenders adopted a somewhat similar ruse in defend- 
ing a barricade towards nightfall, placing behind it 
straw figures and pulling them down by means of a 
cord each time the enemy fired. On the 24th every 
building within range was bombarded, and the 
numerous conflagrations that broke out gave colour 
to the report that it was the intention of the Royal 
army to destroy the greater part of the town by fire. 
If the object was to terrify the citizens, it conspicu- 
ously failed, for it simply exasperated them. On the 
25th the losses sustained by the besiegers began to 
make itself felt in the temper of the troops, who 
declared they were being slaughtered by invisible 
combatants who filled every house along the line of 
attack, and that half their number had fallen. In 
the evening the prince made an attempt at negotia- 
tion but was repulsed with the words, ‘‘ We never 
treat with incendiaries.” 

Both parties then made renewed preparations for 
a continuance of the conflict. On the 26th the Pro- 
visional Government took its final shape ; it had been 
changed four times in the course of a week. During 
the previous night the generals of -the Dutch army 
had made desperate efforts to revive the drooping 
courage of their troops; they promised them the 
same rewards as after the battle of Waterloo—in 
fact, neither promises, gifts, nor drink were spared. 
Their plan was to carry the positions on the Place 
Royal by assault with their united forces, and so to 
cut their way through to the Hétel de Ville. At the 
break of day a second vigorous bombardment was 
entered upon, ‘‘ Now or never” being the watchword 
of the prince’s forces. 

The conflict in the Place Royale was terrific. 
Engagements of greater or less importance were 
taking place simultaneously along the whole line of 
attack. About ten o’clock in the evening the build- 
ings surrounding the king’s palace were to be seen 
blazing, having been set on fire by the Bruxellois to 
prevent their being occupied by the Dutch, and with 
aview of driving them out of the palace itself, which, 
however, owing to the height and thickness of its 
walls, was left uninjured. In the morning a simi- 
larly unsuccessful attempt had been made to dislodge 
the troops from the palace of the States-General on 
the opposite side of the park. It is said that these 
two acts weighed largely in determining Prince 
Frederick to the retreat of his army. He saw the 
desperate state of the case—that the citizens of 
Brussels would rather burn their town than sur- 
render. Night alone put an end to a struggle in 
which more had fallen on both sides than on any 
previous day. Early in the morning some Belgian 
scouts, cautiously entering the park to reconnoitre, 
found to their intense surprise not a single soldier ! 
Was this a trap? They returned and gave informa- 
tion. At the same time reports circulated to the 
effect that the movements of troops which had been 
heard during the night did not mean, as had been 
supposed, the arrival of reinforcements, but a full 
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retreat of the prince’s army. The Dutch had, in 
fact, evacuated the park and Brussels during the 
night, and were then on their way to the north. A 
shout of joy was immediately raised and rapidly 
spread through the city. After four days’ hard fight- 
ing Brussels was delivered—at what a cost to its 
citizens may be well imagined. The finest quarter 
was almost in ruins, many of its monuments a com- 
plete wreck. The streets were impassable for the 
most part. Along the whole line of attack nothing 
but devastation was visible. 

The remaining incidents of the Belgian revolution 
are well known. The Provisional Government at 
once proclaimed independence. The deliverance of 
Brussels was the signal of revolt throughout the 
provinces. A National Assembly was convoked to 
decide the ultimate destinies of the country. Wil- 
liam, who was still indisposed to resign a portion of 
his territory, solicited the aid of Prussia, and pro- 
bably might have obtained it but for the interven- 
tion of France. A conference of the Powers was then 
convened in London, when the bombardment of Ant- 
werp (27th and 28th of October) placed an unsur- 
mountable barrier to the efforts of diplomacy in the 
direction of reunion. The Dutch were driven from 
their last positions south of that town, and William 
finally accepted the conditions offered by the Treaty 
of London, which guaranteed the independence of 
Belgium. The National Assembly had meanwhile 
declared the Government of Belgium a constitutional 
monarchy, excluding the house of Nassau-Orange, 
and the crown had been offered to, and accepted by, 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the father of the present 
king. 

In spite of all that has been said as to the omnipo- 
tence of military science in the present day versus 
simple enthusiasm, the Belgian revolution serves as 
an illustration that where fighting is necessary at all, 
a generous enthusiasm can achieve much. The 
citizens of Brussels were totally undisciplined, badly 
armed, and practically without any but improvised 
leaders; while the prince’s troops enjoyed all these 
advantages, but were without enthusiasm for their 
cause. There is another fact of which it may serve 
as an illustration: the great victories of Constitu- 
tionalism during the present century have been for 
the most part won with the blood, or if not the blood 
the activity, of the Proletariat, although they have in 
general redounded to the interest of the Bourgeoisie. 
It is from the Working class that the practical initia- 
tive in all these changes has been derived—it is they 
who have won the battle for the Middle class. While 
the one class has contented itself with a timid and 
inactive acquiescence, the other has struggled, though 
when the victory has been won the bulk of its advan- 
tages has accrued not to itself but to its rival. It 
was so in Paris in July, 1830, and it has been so 
there on more than one greater occasion since. It 
was so in Brussels in September, 1830. The dow- 
geots guard made very good special constables; they 
succeeded for a time in preserving the tranquillity of 
the town, but when the common enemy was to be 
repulsed, only a remnant answered to call, and it 
was to the people that the defence of Brussels had 
to be mainly confided. The fact here noted might 
be easily enlarged upon by a reference to the political 
and social history of every existing constitutional 
state, and it is a fact which the middle classes might 
perhaps do well to ponder in the present day. 

E. BELFORT BAX. 
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‘(4 LITTLE PEOPLE,” BUT ‘‘ EXCEEDING WISE.” 


BY THE REV. W. FARREN WHITE, M.A., VICAR OF STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


VIII. 


MILKING. | nest, by the letter c, to indicate the locality of the 
N the last paper I mentioned that the viscous | cattle-shed. A little later in the same year I agiin 
] liquid of aphides is the principal support of | witnessed an ant milk one of its cows, and after the 
mage ee “ —T bo Ager ed omen _— I - it _ its re8 piped — 
o narrate how they obtain it from ‘their cows” |} mandibles and carry it to a place of shelter. 6 
without waiting until it falls upon the leaves of plants | yellow ants lap up the milk with their tongues; the 
as honey dew. Huber observed a thistle branch | red, it has been confidently affirmed, with their 
covered with brown ants and pucerons, as he calls the antenne, the last joint being enlarged, it may be, 
cows. He noticed an ant station itself near one of the | for this very purpose. The yellow ants breed their 
smallest of their cattle; it appeared to caress it by | cattle and rear them through the different stages of 
touching the extremity of its body alternately with its | their existence as carefully and tenderly as they do 
two antennze with an exceedingly rapid movement. | theirown young. They construct their habitations 
He saw with much surprise the fluid proceed from the | oftentimes in situations especially suitable to their 
body of the puceron and the ant take it in its mouth. | sustenance, their subterraneous corridors and cham- 
Thus it is that the little people milk their cows. What bers generally being found among the roots of grass, 
the Swiss naturalist saw I have seen, and, strange to | from the pleasant juices of which the milch kine 
say, that it was upon a thistle branch that I first | extract their necessary nutriment by means of their 
watched the ants milk their cows, and the ants were | invaluable sucking-pipes. But do the little people 
brown, and they milked the aphides by causing their really breed their cows? Undoubtedly they do—I 
antenne to vibrate over their bodies, as it has been | speak from personal observation. 
aptly said, like the play of the fingers in a shake 
upon the pianoforte. 
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Fig. 24.- Rose Branch with Aphices, 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE CATTLE BREEDERS. 
At the close of winter, in March, 1877, I made 


2 


< | forcible entrance into one of the elevated domes of the 

ea pe ann es : _F. flava which adorn the Great Western Railway 
‘ig. 23.1. Wingless Aphis. 2. Aphis with rudimentary wings, antenne 

. bent back. 3. Winged Aphis. @ maguitied ; b natural size. embankment near Stonehouse. In the upper part of 





the nest not far from the surface I uncovered a 

In one of my formicaria I was fortunate enough chamber which, at first sight, looked like a granary. 
in observing, both on March 22nd and 24th, 1868, a | It seemed stocked with a number of minute black 
lilac-coloured cow being milked by several of the | and shining seeds, interspersed with a few of a pale 
yellow tribe (7. flava), and on each occasion the| brown colour. The contrast between the ebony- 


operation took place in the same spot and in the | coloured grain and the yellow bodies of the ants who 
same chamber. I marked this chamber on the| were sedulously guarding their treasure was very 
transparent surface of the vase, which contained the | pleasing. Upon being disturbed, the ants seized 
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little parcels of the bright shining grain in their 
mandibles in the same way as is their wont with 
their own eggs and pups, and hastened off with 
them to hide them, if possible, from the uncere- 
monious intruder. I was able, however, to secure 
many parcels of this supposed grain, and many of 
the yellow storekeepers also. I found that they 
adbered together like the minute white eggs of 
ants, and to which they were not unsimilar in form. 
After sending off a parcel of what I now hoped 
might prove to be the “eggs” of aphides to the 
British Museum for Mr. F. Smith’s examination, I 
placed some with their guardians, the yellow ants, in 
a receptacle which I had arranged for observation, 
and others I placed upon damp wool to hatch them 
out, if possible, without the intervention of their 
adopted guardians, having learnt from Mr. Smith 
that, apart from the ants, a damp atmosphere was 
necessary for their development. In a few days my 
atience was rewarded, and, to my great delight, 
both from the “eggs” in custody of the ants, and 
from those left to themselves on the damp wool, came 
forth two kinds of aphides, one being white, with 
pale-violet decorations, and the other being olive 
green, the former having a semi-spherical form, with 
somewhat short antenne and legs, the latter more 
ovate and elongate, with similarly short antenne and 
legs. I should notice that it is absolutely necessary 
to keep the wool moist for a successful experiment. 
The eggs in charge of the ants are moistened by the 
little people themselves, who constantly watch them 








Fig. 25. -1. Aphis bred from nest of F. flava. 2. Aphis bred from nest 
of F. flava. Underneath showing sucking-tube. 


and cherish them with this end in view. On 26th 
March, 1877, I heard from the British Museum. Mr. 
Smith observes: ‘‘ Have hatched a number of the 
little aphis. The aphis that I bred from eggs some 
years ago were dark insects with mottled wings and 
long legs. Those I have now reared are light- 
coloured and short-legged.” It is generally believed 
that aphides are both viviparous and oviparous, 
those produced in the autumn being oviparous, this 
being the harvest season with ants as with the lords 
of the creation, when they collect the ‘‘eggs’’ of the 
aphides and store them up for future development in 
their domiciles. A marvellous history have the milch 
kine of the ants. When, in the late winter or early 
spring, these “‘ eggs,” as they are called, hatch, only 
females are produced, who soon become mothers, and 
80 on, until the tenth generation, when the autumn 
has again come round, and both males and females 
are produced, and ‘‘eggs”’ are again deposited—a 
wondrous chain of being! and almost interminable, 
since it has been computed that a single aphis may 
thus become the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descen- 
dants. TI amstrongly of opinion, however, that these 





so-called “eggs” are really pup, or the nymphal 


form of the ant-cow, so that the aphis is not really ovi- 
parous. Forel, the author of a most interesting work 
on the “ Ants of Switzerland,” is of this opinion, 
and I believe his judgment will be found to be 
correct. 

It has been noticed that some ants take possession 
of a branch, upon the leaves of which their little 
cattle delight to browse, and prevent foreign colonists 
from interfering with what they hold to be their 
valuable estate. Some erect a wall of earth, and 
thus enclose their cattle, to remind the stranger thut 
trespassers will suffer. The cows I found upon the 
thistle branch were thus enclosed. About four or five 
other species keep cattle at their homesteads, but 
some erect a covered way of earth frora their dwell- 
ings to the pleasant pastures on which the cattle 
graze, by means of which they can communicate with 
them without the knowledge of others, and along 
which they can transport them at pleasure to their 
commodious domain. 


THEIR GUERNSEYS. 

The Cocci, or Gallinsecta, as Reaumer calls them, 
are the Guernseys of the little people. They, like 
aphides, yield a serviceable secretion, either letting 
it fall on the trees and plants on which they feed, or, 
when waited upon by the ants, offer it to them in 
return for their antennal caresses. The female is 
like a scale of a brown colour formed of many seg- 
ments, convex above and flat below, and it fastens 
itself upon the stalks, branches, and leaves of trees, 
shrubs, and plants by means of its beak, with which 
it sucks up the vegetable juices. It is found on the 
elm, oak, lime, oleander, myrtle, etc., and its presence 
is familiar to us on many greenhouse plants in com- 
pany with ants, which visit it for its sweet and plea- 
sant milk, where it is called the scale insect. The 
male is winged and active. The valuable cochinoal 
insect belongs to this family; it is called coccus cacti. 
It is found in Mexico on the nopal, or prickly pear, 
and it is said that they are always accompanied by 
ants. 


ANTS OMNIVOROUS. 


Some ants are omnivorous, ¢.g., Myrmica lavinodis, 
which is a common ant in Stonehouse; my Vicarage 
garden abounds with it. Ihave seen it feasting in 
the yellow blossom of the buttercup, on the crimson 
petals of the rhododendron and on the tender buds of 
the yucca. I have noticed it milking its cows, and 
holding high festival on the dead body of the green 
linnet. The Formica rufa I have noticed bearing 
off insects wherewith to replenish its larder, and 
visiting trees for the purpose of milking its kine. A 
bird or a rat thrown upon its heaped-up nest will 
soon be devoured by the myriads of its inhabitants, 
who leave nothing but a skeleton as if prepared for 
an anatomical museum. 

The common garden ant, Formica nigra, is omni- 
vorous, as may be gathered from what has already 
beon narrated. It delights to milk its cows and it 
luxuriates in larve in fine condition. The Myrmica 
domestica also, the pest of many a London house, as 
it is often reckoned, yet renders friendly service, for 
while it rejoices in almonds and sugar, it considers a 
cockroach a delicacy. 

The Madeira Ant, Zapinoma gracilescens, also, does 
not object to any kind of food. Sugar is its ordinary 
diet, yet I have seen it, assisted by a companion, 
bearing along in triumph, for the benefit of the 
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home circle, many a fine house-fly. The slave- 
making ant has a taste for animal food as well as a 
sweet mandible. I have seen it in my formicarium 
devouring a wasp, as well as sipping at a tray of 
moistened sugar; and in its native haunts I have 
seen it hurrying along with a rare beetle, Cenopsis 
Jfusirostris, a dainty meal, to tempt the appetite of 
the old folks at home. Into the extraordinary history 
of interesting species of ant I propose now to enter. 


SEARCH AFTER THE SLAVE-MAKER. 


I might mention that, though it is now about 
eighteen years ago since I commenced the study of 
ants, it was not till 1877 that I was happy enough 
to discover the habitat of Formica sanguinea—the 
slave-makers. In 1876 I visited Weybridge, where 
it used to be abundant, and though I followed 
strictly the explicit directions of my very much 
esteemed friend, the late Mr. F. Smith, I did not 





Fig. 26.—Formica Sanguinea. 1 Worker. 2 Head of do. 


find sanguinea at home. Formica rufa, the common 
wood-ant, I found in abundance, as I had discovered 


it on a former occasion, but not the slave-maker. I | 


should mention that Formica sanguinea is very similar 
in its general appearance to Formica rufa, and it may 





Fig. 27.—Formica rufa. The Wood Ant. 


easily be taken for it by the uninitiated, especially 
the small workers. 
.. There is, however, a distinct, well-defined charac- 


teristic, by which Charles Darwin identified tho 
species, and which characteristic he was furnished by 
Mr. Smith, and which my late friend also pointed 
out to me, and which enabled me, as it would you 
also, my kind reader, to select it from any number of 
fF. rufa. I have already hinted at this distinguish- 
ing mark, and I would now be more explicit. You 
will remember that while describing the construction 
of an ant’s mouth, I mentioned that the upper lip, 
or labrum, is protected by its shield, the clypeus. The 
clypeus extends from beneath the frontal area, a tri- 
angular plate at the insertion of the antennze, ‘to the 
upper lip, which it conceals. Now the anterior 
margin of this clypeus is distinctly emarginate in 
F. sanguinea—i.e., instead of having an even edge, 








and lightly keeled, as in J. rufa, it is decidedly 
notched. 

Furnished with this unfailing characteristic, I 
started from the great metropolis on June Sth, 
1877, in search of the slave-maker, being supplied 
| also with a plan of Shirley Common and its neigh- 
| bourhood, whither I was bound; and on the plan 
sketched by Mr. Smith were two spots indicated, 
where he assured me I should he certain to find 
sanguinea. I soon reached Croydon by rail, and lost 
no time in hastening past well-kept gardens bright 
with rhododendron and scarlet May, through open 
fields, to the first spot indicated, between Croydon and 
Shirley, at the stump of an old oak-tree. I searched 
most carefully, but, alas! in vain. Sanguinea had 
either migrated or become extinct. I went forward 
and reached the elevated common—a lovely piece of 
broken ground, covered with heather and fern and 
| gorse, studded here and there with the aromatic 
and picturesque Scotch firs, fringed with the tender 
green of umbrageous oak, elegant silver birch, and 
other deciduous trees, and commanding an ex- 
tensive view of a well-wooded, undulating country, 
with the Palace of Crystal flashing in the brilliant 
sunshine in the near horizon, and full of hope, and 
sanguine that my search after sanguinea would be 
crowned with the much-coveted success, I examined 
and re-examined the second spot in my plan indi- 
cated as its habitat. At the very spot I found what 
might surely prove to be the little people I longed to 
meet with. I brought my lens to bear upon the 


bers of a somewhat extensive colony of Formica rufa, 
every one. 

Having now lost all clue to the object of my 
search, I returned to London. Nothing daunted, 
I presented myself again at the British Museum 
and received fresh instructions from my kind friend, 
and a third habitat was explicitly described, and 
on 9th June, only four days afterwards, I again 
sallied forth, sustained with a new hope and fired 
by a fresh enthusiasm. Once more I reached Shir- 
ley Common, and hurried to the dry ditch and its 
associated bank, where I was assured the slave- 
maker had established itself in strong force, and 
this time my patience and perseverance were most 
happily rewarded. My attention was soon arrested 
by ants of an unusual appearance and peculiar gait 
traversing the ground with wondrous expedition, and 
I felt sure I must be within the charmed circle of 
Sanguinea’s domain. The head and thorax, of a 
blood-red colour, attracted me, and with a confident 
assurance that I had at last realised the desire of my 
heart, I seized one of the little creatures with the 
utmost tenderness and care, and scrutinised it 











clypeus of many, but, alas! they proved to be mem- 
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THE POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


through my lens, and oh! the joy of that moment I 
am utterly unable to describe. 
emarginate; the unfailing characteristic is clearly 
revealed to my wondering gaze. I see another, and 
another, and another. They come, thick and fast, 
and I trace them to a stump of an old gorse bush. 
Before I complete a survey of their habitat and 
enter their formicarium and unfold the marvels of its 
constitution, I must briefly supplement my description 
of its specific characteristics. 





THE POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


is necessary only to cast one’s eyes on the face 
of many children, says M. Petit Senn, in one of 
his witty sketches, in order to be convinced that the 
handkerchief is one of the foremost things that man 
has need of. This article of the toilet is one of the 
most important, considering the very distinguished 
functions it is required to discharge. It is the hand- 
kerchief which passes daily over the most delicate 
organs of our senses, and which, extending itself over 
our entire countenance, renders us immense services. 
We may forget our purse, our penknife, and many 
other things, without experiencing any great incon- 
venience, and even without it being known at times, 
but to lose or mislay the handkerchief may be fol- 
lowed by very grave consequences, as we all know. 


As to what concerns our health, the forgetting of | 


the handkerchief is often attended by serious conse- 
quences. Moreover, we make use of this article in 
many other different ways. 
spectacles do not remove them from their nose in 
order to put them very carefully into the case with- 
out using the handkerchief, and they use it again 
before putting them on, wiping the glasses with great 
care. 

The majority of people pay by far too little at- 
tention to an object so indispensable. Many put it 
into the same pocket with their keys, their purse, 
their snuff-box, without troubling themselves con- 
cerning the many strange substances with which its 
tissue will not fail to come in contact in so miscel- 
laneous a company, and which might sully the purity 
which the handkerchief ought to possess. 

Does one go to pay a visit? Before presenting 
themselves to the person they wished to thank or 
solicit, some have been known to dust their boots 
with the handkerchief. Does the careful wife see 
some grains of dust left on her ornaments? She 
makes them disappear with her handkerchief. Boys 
in the schoolroom clean their slates with them; in 
the playground the handkerchief is the necessary 
attendant of a multitude of games. With this they 
wipe off the dirt; they strike off the dust. It is 
used to stop the blood that flows from wounds— 
always very numerous in the age of leapfrog and 
prisoners’ base; the age also of communism in 
handkerchiefs. With wounds come tears, and the 
handkerchief, full of dust, spotted with dirt, with the 
blood of bodies known or unknown, serves again for 
wiping the eyes, the nose, or the cheeks furrowed 
with tears, 

We do not wish, and we cannot tell here all the 
strange uses that people make of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Certain local expressions alone can reveal 
very many of this sort. And then what signals 
have been conveyed by it !- How many sad farewells, 
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how many cheerful congratulations! The very 


The clypeus is | method of waving it has a language, as the motions 


of the fan also have. But no one has hitherto dis- 
coursed on the language of the pocket-handkerchief. 

And then how useful it often is as a help to the 
pocket or the hand-bag! How many mushrooms, 
myrtle-berries, strawberries, and raspberries have 
been gathered into the handkerchief in young days, 
and more valuable things in later life! 

Then there may be evil results traced to it. A 
number of ailments, of which one cannot guess the 
origin; diseases of the nose and eyes. Fortunate it 
is for him that incurs nothing worse: diphtheria, 
for example, which the handkerchief may heedlessly 
transmit. 

Let us not use the handkerchief except for its 
proper purpose; let us devote to it a special place ; 
let us change it as often as possible, and inspire our 
children with a great disgust for another’s handker- 
chief on account of the disagreeable, nay, dangerous, 
consequences that may ensue. 

Much more might be said about the pocket-hand- 
kerchief, but enough has been hinted at to set my 
readers a-thinking upon its importance, its uses, and 
its abuses. 





RANGOON. 


\ HEN Rangoon was the only port of the Burmese 
‘V Empire open to Europeans, there went to it a 
learned and zealous Roman Catholic missionary, 
Father San Germano. He resided in the East from 
1782 to 1808. At Rangoon he established a college, 
which supplied the empire with priests, surgeons, 
engineers, and pilots, and to this institution the Bur- 
mese owed much of the civilisation which marked their 
country, notwithstanding its despotic government. 
San Germano visited Europe in 1808, intending to 
return to the East, but was prevented by the war. 
Whether his college still survives and flourishes we 
do not know, but his plans included many things 
worthy of emulation by those who profess to have a 
pure creed. The Protestant English Bishop of 
Rangoon, Dr. Titcomb, has been lately in England, 
and at Exeter Hall gave an interesting account of 
his own labours, as well as of the Buddhist monasteries 
and priests to which the nation owes such education 
as it possesses. The American missionaries have also 
done much for Burmah, but the attention of Protestant 
missionaries has been almost wholly confined to the 
higher spiritual department of work. In recent 
times the combination of secular with sacred instruc- 
tion, to which the Roman Catholics owe much of 
their success in remote lands, has been more consi- 
dered. We hope Bishop Titcomb will make inquiry 
about Father San Germano’s college. There is a 
strange interest in the fact that this worthy man 
was a native of Arpino, the birthplace of Marius 
and of Cicero, whose celebrated Sabine Farm was in 
that ancient Italian city. He became director of the 
Barnabite College in his native town, where he died in 
1819. To the honour of the British Government of 
that day, we have to add that he had an English 
pension, in acknowledgment of the maps and notes 
about the port of Rangoon, prepared for the East 
India Company. A book on Burmah was also 
published by him at Rome, at the expense and under 
the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 
A translation of this work by Mr. W. Fandy was 
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made into English. This work was long regarded as 
the most trustworthy account of the Burmese Empire 
and people. The relation of Father San Germano to 
the English nation presents an honourable example 
of the Christian and scientific brotherhood which 
ought to unite generous minds in countries covered 
with heathen darkness. 





Darieties. 


Sxow-Strorms rN InpIA.—From a paper written by Mr. 
Lydekker, and published in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,” it appears that from October, 1877, to May, 1878, 


there was an almost incessant downfall of snow in the valley | 





and mountains of Cashmere, there being several places where it | 


snowed without intermission for over ten daysatatime. At 


Dras, which is 10,000 feet above the sea level, Mr. Lydekker | 


estimated the thickness of the snowfall at from thirty feet to 
forty feet. The effect, as may be imagined, was most disastrous. 


The travellers’ bungalow was crushed down by the weight of | 2 
| such seasonsas the past, the balance is fearfully upon the wrong 


the snow which fell upon it, and the same fate befell most of the 
log-houses in the different villages. 
whole hill-sides were denuded of vegetation and soil by the 
tremendous avalanches which swept down upon them. As 
showing the enormous quantity of snow which must have fallen 
in the higher levels, Mr. Lydekker mentions that in August of 
last year, when he crossed the Logi Pass, 11,300 feet high, and 
leading from Cashmere to Dras, the whole of the ravine leading 
up to the pass from the Cashmere side was still filled with snow, 
to the estimated depth in places of 150 feet, while in the valley 
leading from Dras to the pass, between that town and the vall+y 
of the Kishengunga river, the elevation being 12,000 feet, the 
snow lay to the depth of 200 feet. In other cases he saw snow 
in September, where none is ever seen as a rule after June. 


As AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH FArmING.—-Writing to 
the ‘‘ Massachusetts Ploughman,” an American correspondent 


In the higher mountains | 


' farmer. 


VARIETIES. 


At this time, January 16th, the farmers are driving the ploughs 
rapidly. I saw five teams ploughing in one field to-day for 
wheat. The wheat that was first sown is just getting up, so that 
the fields have a little appearance of greenness. The stock 
kept by Mr. Duckham on this farm is 50 cattle, 6 heavy team 
horses, 1 driving horse and 2 colts, and 270 sheep. He sells 
2,000 bushels of wheat aud about 1,000 bushels of tastiy. He 
sent some of his fat sheep to market a few days ago, and as they 
would bring but 54s., he thought the price very unsatisfactory, 
But the great drawback to the agricultural interests here is the 
enormous rents, rates, and taxes, which in two years will amount 
to enough to buy a good farm of the same size in the States, 
viz. :— 


‘* Rent on 270 acres, at £2 per acre 
Tithes - 


. £540 0 0 
10116 9 
62 4 0 


, 
Taxes or rates on 270 acres ss 


Total rents, rates, and taxes. . £704 0 9 


equal to about 3,397 dols. in American money. And when we 
add to this amount what is paid for labour (nearly 2,000 dols.), 
and for artificial manure (nearly 500 dols. more), we shall at 
once see that English farming is accompanied with great ex- 
pense, and can only be successful by being carried on in the 
most systematic and scientific manner; and even then, with 


sheet of the ledger. What struck me the most forcibly was 
the ploughing. I think an English ploughman cannot be out- 
done. I never saw one acre dtaied Ss the United States that 
would begin to compare with the ploughing here. Why, one 
of our ploughmen would not be tolerated here for an hour. 
While the English Government are sending commissioners to 
America to examine our farms and farming, I think it would 
be quite as wise for our Government to send practical agricul- 
turists here to become acquainted with English modes of farm- 
ing, and try to bring the importance of it before the American 


Haypn’s CrREAtriIoN.—In a letter from the veteran vocalist 


| and composer, Mr. C. H. Purday (who wrote and sang ‘ The 


gives an epitome of his views of English farming derived while | 


travelling through Cheshire and Shropshire to Herefordshire. 


forcibly struck with the thoroughness of the work upon the 
farms and the amount done. 
farms and large farming, and when spoken of as such, the first 
question asked is, ‘How large a farm has he?’ And if it is 
400, 500, or 600 acres the man is considered a large farmer, 
though he does not actually raise as much as an English farmer 
does ona 300-acre farm. It is perfectly astonishing the amount 
raised here on one of these farms of this size. Mr. T. Duckham, 
the gentleman with whom I am at present stopping, is culti- 
vating a farm where he lives, and has rented for twenty-five 
years, has raised this year—although he says, as do all the 
English farmers, that this has been the worst year for farming 
they ever knew—30 acres of turnips and mangels, 30 acres of 
barley and beans, 30 acres of clover, and 60 acres of wheat, 
which he is now threshing, and will average 35 bushels per 
acre. This is his usual average of these crops. Thus you see 
that he has 120 acres under the plough every year, with 30 
acres of clover, which is turned in after the first crop for wheat, 
and 120 acres in permanent pasture. He farms upon the ‘five- 
crop rotation’ system. This 120 acres of tilled land requires a 
large amount of labour, as the larger part of it is ploughed 
two and three times before the crop is planted. This land is 
all manured four times during the rotation, twice with yard 
manure and twice with bone manure or superphosphates. I had 
heard much of the feeding of turnips upon the ground, and had 
quite a desire to see the operation, which is fully carried on in 
this country. The sheep are at first confined upon the edge of 
the turnip field with hurdles of iron or wood, made convenient 
for the shepherd to handle, and are given space enough each 
day, or once in two days, to get all the roots they can eat, after 
which they are moved on, being followed by others that are to 
be ~ as stock sheep. In addition to the turnips, the fatten- 
ing sheep and ‘tegs’ have ground corn, cake, and chaffed hay 
daily. As the sheep move on they are followed with the plough, 
and the valuable coating of manure that they leave is ploughed 
in about two inches deep, and after lying a short time the 
ground is ploughed deeper—say, to the depth of six or seven 
inches—when it is thoroughly pulverised and sowed to wheat. 


Fine Old English Gentleman ” more than half a century ago), 
he gives some curious glimpses of Haydn, and tells the origin of 
his masterpiece, ‘*The Creation.” ‘‘ Going one morning, about 


| nine a.m.,’ says Mr. Purday, ‘‘ to my brother’s music warehouse, 
He says :—‘‘ My object was the pursuit of cattle, sheep, etc. | 
While travelling through England and Wales I have been | 


We talk in America about large | 





No. 45, High Holborn, some forty years ago, an elderly, fine- 
looking, hale gentleman walked in and sat down in a chair in 
front of the counter, and accosted me with the remark, ‘I 
don’t suppose you know who I am?’ I replied, ‘No, sir, I 
never saw you before to my knowledge.’ He then said, ‘My 
name is Bland. I was the original proprietor of this establishment, 
and about forty years ago I thought music had arrived at its 
highest pitch, and that it would go down much faster than it had 
gone up, so I determined to dispose of this business, and to em- 
bark my capital in some other. I am now about ninety years 
of age.’ He then told me that he was the first person who went 
over to Germany to fetch the celebrated Haydn to this country ; 
and it was at this house in Holborn that Haydn domiciled for 
some little time after his arrival in England. On his arrival in 
Vienna he was introduced to the great composer while he was 
shaving. He complained that that operation was by no means a 
pleasant one, and said, ‘Ah! Mr. Bland, what would I give 
for a good pair of English razors; I would give one of my best 
quartets for them.’ ‘So,’ said Mr. Bland, ‘I ran off to my hotel, 
and fetched him a pair of my own; with which he seemed 
highly delighted, and immediately handed me the quartet, 
which I published under the title of the ‘‘ Razor Quartet.” He 
also gave me a cantata called ‘‘O Naxos.” My father, who was 
a music publisher, at No. 75, St. Paul’s Churchyard, having 

urchased the business of S. S. Thompson in conjunction with 
Mir. Samuel Button (who was the eldest son of Mr. Button of 
Paternoster Row, the original publisher of ‘‘The Baptist 
Magazine”), during the years 1806-7 was very intimate with 
Barthelemon, the leader of the concerts of Saloman, who 
engaged Haydn to come over to England, to compose the cele- 
brated symphonies Nos. 1 to 12 for these concerts; which 
symphonies were called the Saloman Set. During Haydn’s stay 
in England he was so much struck with the performance of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” that he intimated to his friend Barthelemon 
his great desire to compose a work of a similar kind. He asked 
Barthelemon what subject he would advise for such a purpose. 
Barthelemon took up his Bible and said, ‘‘ There, take that, and 
begin at the beginning!” Barthelemon assured my father that 
this was the origin of the idea of the composition of ‘The 
Creation.’ ” 





